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birds and 


bees someplace else 


St. Michael's lacks 
formal sex or 
health ed program 


By Andrea Harmon 
News Editor 


For many young adults, college life will 
force students to confront sexuality for the 
first time. Most students are not emotionally 
ready to handle a sexual relationship at this 
point, recent studies say. Local sex education 
experts agree that a mandatory values clari- 
fication and sex education course is impera- 
tive wae the asks of AIDS, and ees 





 S@X) ally n 
pees by ie Student Health Center since 
September, according to Sonia Kiszka, Di- 
rector of Health Services at St. Michael’s. 
“The definition of high risk is very different 
today than it was ten years ago,” Kiszka said. 
College students have moved into the category 
- of high risk, “especially those who have het- 
erosexual relationships with multiple part- 
ners”, she said. 

Studies show that 50 percent of college 
students did not use condoms during their 
most recent sexual contact, Kiszka said. 
University of Vermont studies show that about 
30 percent of all students don't use condoms. 

“There is no comprehensive program at 
St. Michael’s that is mandatory,” Director of 
St. Michael's Student Resource Center Dr. 


David Landers said. If a student chooses to 
participate in a voluntary sexual awareness 
program that’s great, he said. 

To prepare students to deal with sexual 
issues, most Vermont colleges offer human 
sexuality programs. The state mandates pub- 
lic schools to offer health education -- includ- 
ing sex education -- but not private schools. 

St. Michael’s adopts a personal approach 
to sex education even though no concrete 
human developmentand sex education courses 
are offered, Landers said. “This area is cov- 
ered throughout all four years,” he said. 





"St. Mikes needs something 
on an ongoing basis." 
»St»Michael's Di 





Bins 


Health Services Sonia Kiszka 





At pre-orientation weekends issues cov- 
ered include AIDS and sexually transmitted 
diseases. On campus, guest speakers and 
workshops are offered periodically. The 
college used to have large workshops but 
found smaller groups are a more personal 
approach. “Now we all sit down, have a 
spaghetti dinner, and talk about the issues," 
Landers said. 

Instead of offering a course, a lot of 
students and educators are taught to deal with 
sex issues. "All R.A.'s and orientation leaders 
are trained in the area. You have to be living 
under a rock not to be exposed, " he said. 

However, time has shown that a more 

Continued on page 3 














Diversity Coalition sparks racism debate 


D. C. forum about 
racism, hate mail 


By Dawn Frazer 
Staff Writer 


An opportunity to express individual 
opinions about racism in general and the 
recent hate mail received by some members 
of the Saint Michael’s Community was ex- 
tended to faculty andstudents at The Diversity 
Coalition Tuesday night. 

Four professors from St. Michael’s 
opened the forum by relating race relations to 
their particular fields of study. 

Although all four basically agreed that 
education was needed to break down the 
barriers of ignorance, each one offered his 
Own opinion as to what might have caused the 
recent events. 

Professor John Carvellas, chairman of 
_ the economics department, said that tough 
economic times may be influencing people’s 
behavior. “In good times, people are more 


likely to vote for policies to help the down- 
trodden, whereas in tough times, like now, 
charity begins at home,” Carvellas said. 
Professor Frank Nicosia, chairman of the 
history department, agreed with Carvellas 
that economics can have an effect on the 
public’s levels of tolerance. Racist attitudes 
and fears are always here, he said, but may 
manifest themselves in tough times. 





"This school and the administra- 
tion is only adding to the problem 
by bringing in more minorities 
when they can't even handle the 
ones who are already here." 
ejunior Esan Looper 





Diversity is essential not only at St. 
Michael’s buteverywhere, said professor Ted 
Pease, chairman of the journalism depart- 
ment. “There are well-meaning, but ignorant 
people in the world who need to learn better 
so they won’t unknowingly offend anyone,” 
Pease said. 


Political science professor Rod Christy 
agreed with Pease and said that the majority 
of the problem is due to ignorance. He ex- 
plained how his own childhood didn’t bring 
him into contact with any minorities, which 
he feels is a problem shared by many people. 

“No political candidate will ever admit 
to being racist, but they will always do what 
they can to instill or appeal to the fear of their 
voters in order to gain their support,” Christy 
said. People must be better educated to keep 
from falling into such traps, he said. 

Although Nicosia pointed out that often 
the most highly educated are those who per- 
petrate the crimes, such as Hitler’s role in the 
Holocaust, he said he still sees education as 
the best weapon against injustices. 

After each professor spoke, students gave 
opinions and asked questions about racism. 

One problem, according to junior Esan 
Looper, is that St. Michael’s administration 
listens to what the students say but then does 
not to act on their comments and suggestions. 

He feels that more should be done before 


the influx of a large group of minorities, he 
said. For example, there are one or two new 
faculty members starting in the fall semester 
who are black. “This is something that should 
already be here, it shouldn’t be done as an 
afterthought, when black students are already 
here,” Looper said. 

Hispanics coming to St. Michael’s to 
further diversity on campus was another is- 
sue Looper approached. “This school and the 
administration is only adding to the problem 
by bringing in more minorities when they 
can’t even handle the ones who are already 
here,” Looper said. 

Linda Hollingdale, a student resource 
director and moderator for the forum, said 
that the community must work together to 
raise the consciousness of people everywhere. 
“The fabric of oppression is across all issues 
and one ‘ism’ supports all the others,” 
Hollingdale said. “It is our duty to recognize 
this and try to see the world through someone 
else’seyes. This is the fastest way we can find 
to cut through racism.” 
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AIDS-biter charged with assault 


A man infected with the AIDS virus faces assault charges after he 
bit a store clerk during as robbery, Grand Rapids, Mi. police said. 

David Wayne Dykstra was charged with assault to commit great 
bodily harm, and faces up to ten years in prison if convicted, police said: 

Two clerks at the Walker Street Pharmacy chased Dykstra when he 
walked out of the store without paying, police said. The three men 
struggled, and Dykstra bit clerk Robert Brown, officials said. 

Brown said he doubts he'll contract the AIDS virus since the bite did 
not break his skin, and an AIDS specialist agreed. 


Baby with no brain not brain dead 


A Florida appeals court declared last week that an infant who died 
Monday was not brain dead, even though she was born without a brain. 
A three-judge appeals panel in West Palm Beach upheld a lower 
court ruling March 29 that six-day-old Theresa Ann Campo cannot be 
declared brain dead because she was bom with a firing brain stem. The 
Florida Supreme Court refused to hold an emergency hearing on the 
subject Monday. 
Campo's parent's had hoped to get her declared brain dead before 
she died and her organs began to rot. 

The girl's was fighter, the family's attorney said. The parents thought 
it's a sign from God that Theresa Ann would hang on until the matter is 
resolved. However, doctors expected her to last 24 hours at the outside 
after she was unhooked from life support machines. 


Would-be suicide gets convicted 


A 62-year-old Australian man who survived a suicide pact with his 
wife was sentenced last week to 200 hours of community service in 
connection with her death. 

Neil Vincent Savage pleaded guilty to helping his wife kill herself. 
Fay Savage died last July after downing a lethal cocktail of whiskey and 
drugs. 

Savage watched his wife drink and pass out; he then puta plastic bag 
over her head and drank the cocktail himself, officials said at a court 
hearing last October. : 

Hovever, he vomited while he was passed out, so he didn't die. When 
he was awakened by police, he said, "Oh God, I'm still alive.” 

Savage has chronic lymphatic leukemia, and his wife suffered 
incurable bowel cancer that had spread to her lymph nodes, Savage said. 


Man spreads AIDS to hundreds 


A man with AIDS who may have paid hundreds of boys and young 
men to have sex with him is back in police custody, Philidelphia officials 
said. 

Fifty-year-old Edward Savitz was arrested again March 29 -- less 
than a day after posting bail 10% of his $3,000,000 bail in a different case 
regarding the spread of AIDS, police said. 

Additional charges were filed against the man known as "Uncle 
Eddie" after two more people alleged that Savitz infected them with 
AIDS -- bringing the number of accusers to four. 

Additional charges related to newly-discovered victims will be 
filed, Police said. He was first arrested March 25. 


Mosquitoes organize sneak attack 


A barbecuer wants to eat what's on the grill. A mosquito wants to 
eat the barbecuer. 

The evil, vampiric bloodsuckers are coming out in force from 
New York to points south, the head of the American Mosquito 
Association said. 

Sometimes, the mosquitoes do more than just raise an itchy welt: 
they organize an attack. 

Ralph Bradley of Lee county, Ga. was cooking outside last year 
when the sun went down and the mosquitoes launced a surprise 
attack, he said. He fought the bugs -- which came up "in a cloud" -- 
with a spatula in one hand and a fly swatter in the other, he said. 

Still, he was outnumbered, his position was over run, and he had 
to secure a safe perimeter in the house. 


Compiled from Associated Press reports 


By Andrea Harmon ; 
News Editor 


About 17,000 people gathered 
inside and out of the Memorial Au- 
ditorium Sunday afternoon waiting 
for Democratic presidential hopeful 
Jerry Brown to arrive. 

Brown arrived in a van in front 
of the auditorium to greet what he 
said was the largest turn-out so far. 

The theme of his campaign is 
“equality for the people.” Brown, 
quoting Thomas Jefferson, said, 
“We must stop the power of few 
from riding on the labors of many.” 
If you don’t stop the power of the 
few, the basis of this campaign will 
be lost, he said. 

Education, defense spending, 
a flat 13 percent tax, and health care 
were the frontline topics. 

In a proposal for aid to educa- 
tion, Brown said, “Clinton says 
give student loans if they join the 
Public Service Corps, but the Public 
Service Corps can’t afford $16,000 
for every student who joins.” Brown 
proposed cutting military spending 
by 50 percent over five years to 
about $145 billion, with the differ- 
ence allocated to domestic needs, 
including education. 

“Structure of discipline is dis- 
torted. We must break down the 
wall between military spending and 
civilian spending. Vote to bring the 
wall down!” Brown said. 

During the Reagan era, when 
the Russians were building their de- 
fense, Reagan said the United States 
must build defense against the So- 
viet Union. Now, Bush has pro- 


posed decreasing defense spending 
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by three percent, from $291 billion 
to $289 billion in defense against a 
fallen Russian Empire, he said. 

Halting nuclear development 
will open opportunities to make 
America’s energy economy self- 
sustaining, he said. 

“We are buying and consum- 
ing fifty percent more energy than 
we need," Brown said.. “This planet 
is turning into a stinking junkyard 
for greed and short-term gain. We 
must lead the economy on quality 
not quantity,” he said. 

In another proposal to promote 
equality of the people, Brown’s 13 
percent flat tax plan has posed a 
conflict for some Vermonters. Ac- 
cording to the Burlington Free Press, 
“Analysts say Brown’s tax propos- 
alscombined would notraise enough 
to run the government, and lower- 
income Americans would pay a 
much higher tax bill.” 

This means that the higher 
echelon can still take vacations to 
Europe, while middle and lower 
class tax payers with the same tax 
rate will have to think twice before 
buying a steak. . 


| Disease. 


‘Brown nosing for Vermont voters 


In response to this dilemma, 
Brown said even though the tax 
would be across the board, varying 
deductions for different classes 
would even out the expenditures. 
Businesses would be restricted to 
deductions “on new equipment and 
necessary materials to keep the 
business going,” and homeowners 
and renters would have deductions 
on rent and mortgages. In addition, 
employees now pay a social secu- 
rity tax that could be waived. 

Mandatory profit sharing -- 
where workers earn stock after a 
number of years in a company-- 
brought the loudest applause for 
Brown. 

He told a story of an Ohio tire 
factory employee, laid off after 
Over twenty years of service, who 
walked away with nothing. “Hell, 
the guy should have owned half the 
factory by now,” Brown said, wear- 
ing a brown worker’s windbreaker 
with a slogan on the back advocat- 
ing working class unions. 

People in a union are guarded 
against the loss of health insurance, 
while “40 million Americans lose 
health care benefits every day,” he 
said. Today, insurance selects 
healthy people to reduce the risk of 
loss, and “avoids people who have 
pre-existing conditions, which 
makes in impossible for people with 
needs to get health care,” he said. 

“T want health care that will 
help every American citizen,” 
Brown said. He stressed that cover- 
age is needed with growing num- 
bers of Americans inflicted with 
AIDS, cancer, and Alzheimer's 
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Domino's drivers: 30 minutes or speed 


By Yoko Wall 


ss Staff Writer ei a 


The next time the Domino’s 
_ Pizza guy is late with your order, 
remember thatno one’s life is worth 
a pizza being delivered in less than 
30 minutes. Domino’s acknowl- 
edges that 20 pizza deliverers died 
in car accidents on the job last year. 
Worried parents of Domino’s 
drivers have signed petitions asking 
the company to ban the “30-min- 
utes or less” guarantee thathas made 
Domino’s so successful, but people 
within the company insist that the 
guarantee in no way encourages the 
drivers to speed. 
“The speed is supposed to be in 
the store, not on the roads,” Karen 


Bourdeau, manager of the Williston 


- Road Domino’s store said. ““*Drive.... 


safely’ are probably the two most 
used words in our store.” 

The safety of the drivers is the 
top priority and Domino’s always 
takes precautionary measures to 
make sure of it, she said. ““When the 
weather conditions are bad, we pull 
the guarantee so the drivers can take 
their time in the snow and ice,” she 
said. 
St. Michael’s Director of Safety 
and Security Don Sutton said his 
policy concerning speeding deliv- 
erers on campus is strict. “We just 
won’ tallow them to speed. If there 
isadriver who’s been caught speed- 
ing, I call Domino’s and ask them 
not to send that driver back again,” 
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Sutton said, 


»  Bordeau said as far as.she . 


knows, there haven’t been any 
problems with speeding or accidents 
inthe 18 months she’s worked there. 
“Drivers are supposed to report all 
those things, but we have no way of 
knowing if they always do,” she 
said. 

There is really no reason for the 
drivers to speed, Bordeau said. “The 
drivers aren’t responsible for the $3 
discount on late orders. There’s no 
penalty for them either so I don’t see 
why they’d need to rush.” 

But apparantly some drivers 
speed anyway. “If too many of 
them speed on campus, I’ll ask 
Domino’s not to deliver to St. 
Michael’s anymore,” said Sutton. 
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Chris Burrage questions Seana Munson during Execution of Justice. For a 
review of the play, see the features section. 
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St. Mikes has no sex ed 


Continued from page 1 
substantial program, dealing with 
values and communication, is 
needed. "St. Mikes needs something 
on an ongoing basis," Kizska said. 

Since there are no classes, 
Kiszka goes by invitation to the 
dorms and workshops to talk about 
sensitive issues she said. “Periodi- 
cally, I pursue it, but it’s not my 
nature to be obtrusive,” she said. 

“How do you deal with stu- 
dents who come to college for the 
first time? You start by saying 
‘how do you feel about yourself?’ 
Learn to talk to each other. Values 
and communication are the missing 
links in relationships,” Kiszka said. 

In contrast, the University of 
Vermonthas seven faculty members 
teaching diverse course offerings. 

The program at UVM includes 
early childhood development, hu- 
man development, family studies, 
normal life span development and 
human relationships and sexuality, 


_according.to James Barbour,. pro-- 
fessor of human development and 


family studies. 
“The course I teach is a service 





"In general, students are 
pretty ignorant [about 
sex]." 

*UVM Professor James 
Barbour 





course; it serves students in all areas 
at UVM..,” Barbour said. 

“Most students are not inter- 
ested academically, but personally. 
They are more concerned with the 
pragmatic aspects,” he said. 

He has about 350 students per 
sexuality course including two hour 
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discussion groups with seniors twice 
a week so they may teach other 
students, he said. 

“At the beginning of the course, 
students receive a confidential 
questionnaire,” Barbour said. The 
survey is geared toward a student’s 
attitude regarding their sexual prac- 
tices. 

“In general, students are pretty 
ignorant [about sex],” he said. 

Fewer than 10 percent of United 
States children have been formally 
educated about sex. “Most of what 
the children learn are from their 
parents, like gender roles and affec- 
tion,” Barbour said. The rest is 
picked up through movies, books, 
and other people. 

“People are products of their 
environment,” he said. 

“T have spent a full year work- 
ing with schools in the state. The 
health programs were not very ex- 
tensive, not very deep and very 
spotty,” Barbour said. 


oy» School. administrators stay 


away from sex education. “They 
avoid it like the plague. Adminis- 
trators don’t like controversy and 
cave in at opposition,” Barbour said. 

According to a survey, he said 
85 percent of parents want school to 
play a role in sex education. 

Most Americans try to prevent 
adolescents from having sex, in- 
stead of educating and helping them 
make good decisions. “We try to 
control our children. Americans 
don’t want to deal with sex, instead 
they throw out ‘just say no’ pro- 
grams,” he said. 
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OPINION/EDITORIAL 





What IS Racism?§ 


By Dr. Vincent Bolduc 
Guest Columnist 


(Dr. Vincent Bolduc is a 
Sociology Professor at St. 
Michael's) 


In the past two weeks, I 
have spoken with many students 
who are genuinely concerned 
about whether or not they are 
racists. It's an appropriate question 
to ask. The simple assertion that 
"we are all racists" eliminates 
helpful distinctions; the word 
becomes meaningless if it applies equally to all of us 
(e.g., if everything is red, then red means nothing.) 

Another approach is to say that only white 
and/or males can be racists because only they can 
force their willupon others; non-white, non-males 
have been inoculated against racism by their status 
of relative deprivation. 

Others have said that racism is a feeling of 
pre-disposition to treat people based upon stereo- 
types. Yet others focus on racism as an ideology of 
inherent superiority/inferiority, such as that articu- 
lated by the "white supremacist.” Some apply the 
term to religious and ethnic groups (Jews, Irish 
Catholics) as well as to other groups which they say 
are "racially distinctive." (Where does Japan bashing 
fit in here?) 

Whether or not it is even meaningful to 
speak of "race" at all may be the most controversial 
of all beliefs. The very notion of race is a social 
construction andmay be what Ashley Montigue 
called "our most dangerous myth." The concept of 
race stretches back into antiquity, but the modern use 
of "racism" in the United States dates from post 
World War II. 

The present emotional and moral environ- 
ment is one which makes a neutral discussion of the 
subject nearly impossible. the scars on our culture _ 
are too deep and people are afraid of opening old 
wounds thay may never heal. I received an anony- 
mous letter under my door this week from a student 
who fervently wished to discuss "evolutionary 
differences in the origins of ‘the races’" but who felt 
that it was impossible in the regular classroom 
environment. He asked me to address it in class, but 
was afraid to do it him or herself. 

It is no wonder that sincere members of our 
community are confused and don't know where to 
direct their anger and frustration. Is it just one 
hateful person on our campus who should be dealt 
with? Is the enemy within us? Is it outside us 
somewhere? Everywhere? 

I cannot offer the ultimate definition of 
racism. Sociologists do not agree on definitions any 
more than others do. Perhaps this simple listing of 
the different dimensions of racism will help. 


Dr. Vincent Bolduc 


Racial importance to society 


1) We can say that our culture and society employ 

3 t of both j boli 

Paid i ial ization. For thi 
ascif ; 

as "racist." We live in a culture which pays a great 
deal of attention to skin color. Whether one is born 
with one skin hue or another continues to have 
profound probabilistic affect upon our entire lives: 
the schools we will attend; the friends we will have; 
the jobs which will be open to us; the neighborhoods 
we will live in; even our self-perception, health and 
life expectancy. The fact that one skin hue is favored 
over the other is a cruel and nearly universal aspect 
of our humanity. 








Genetics/environment 
as racial factors 
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"racist beliefs" which tell us that 
one kind of people are fundamen- 
tally superior or inferior from 
another because of either genetic 
inheritance or social/cultural 
environment. The lunatic fringe of 
"white supremacists” have 
blatantly racists beliefs. 





F'LEPHOoTO Racist actions 


3) We can say that certain kinds of actions are 
"racist" if they involve the differential treatment of 
a group because of their real or alleged "racial" 
characteristics. Examples of such blatantly 
discrimitory behavior are less common than 20 
years ago, but persist. 


You could be a racist and not 
know it 


4) Both of the latter two types of racism may 
occurindependently of each other. One does not 
have to possess racist beliefs to behave in a racist 
way (e.g., a person who discriminates because or 
social circumstances) nor do all people who have 
racist beliefs behave in racist ways (e.g., they are 
too timid, afraid of reprisals or are trying to change 
their beliefs.) 


Racial motives differ 


5) Raci be individ ll Hastitii: 
tional. The pedi and despicable job applications 
that were slipped under the doors of our Black 
students were individual acts which were intended 
to inflict pain. 


"Institutional racism": common 


sadividually unintended vet iembetmbedded | 


the organization (and organizations) of society, 
It's called "institutional racism" and is a legacy of 
the past carried into the present. For example, the 
fact that Black public schools in the United States 
are funded at a fraction of the level of the national 
average is a vestige of past ghetto segregation that 
we have not had the political will to address 
adequately. Also, the fact that St. Michael's has 
done so poorly in our earnest attempsts to hire Black 
minority faculty members is another example of 
what many call institutional racism. It is unintended 
yet firmly embedded in our social structure. 

The problem with this instituional racism is 
that it is not intentional, but a by-product of our 
taken-for-granted way of life. It is insidious and so 
much a part of our whole fabric of social life that it 
is difficult to find and eradicate. The solutions 
require more than a mere change of heart on the part 
of individuals. 

The medical establishment has not yet 
found the cause of cancer, but they have a long list 
of "contributory causes." Likewise, American has 
not found the single cause of continuting racism, 
although we are certain that some forms of racism 
are worsened by some pattersns of social arrange- 
ments or belief systems. We ought to at least start to 
understand the problem by identifying what type of 
racism we are talking about. I agree with Dr. 
McCroy that education is a good start to addressing 
this problem, but it is just a start. 
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Voter turnout poor... 


Just do it! 


By Richard Morin II 
Columnist 











Less than 20 percent of Americans ages 18 to 21 voted in the 
1988 presidential election. As the 1992 election draws near that figure 
appears to be becoming a trend. 

Primaries around the country have recorded turnouts of less 
than 20 percent for voters between the ages of 18 and21. Aconsiderable 
portion of that segment of the voter population are college students or 
as politicians ironically call us the leaders of tomorrow. 

Students are supposedly educated and informed individuals. 
But, instead of using our knowledge and privileged position as 
college students we opt to complain about the political process 
instead of working to improve it. 

The resounding cry on college campuses around the country 
is ‘American politicians are corrupt”, said Vermont Governor Howard 
Dean last Tuesday night at Champlain College. 

“People have no right to complain about the political system 
if they are nota part of it,” said Dean. “If itis so bad why don’t college 
students exercise their right to vote? These are educated people who 
aren’t voting and there is no excuse for that.” 

Governor Dean is right, there is no excuse for college 
students not voting. 

Yet, in a time when college students’ financial aid is being 
cut while tuition skyrockets students choose to stay away from the 
polls in resounding numbers. : 

Many students say they do not vote because there are no 
good candidates, they don’t have time, or its a hassle. All of these are 
childish excuses. We are adults and along with being an adult in the 
United States comes the responsibility to vote. 

Students must realize that not all candidates are going to 
coincide with their political agendas. Instead of looking for the 
perfect candidate, we must carefully observe and formulate opinions 
on who might serve the American public best. There are no right or 
wrong candidates there are only better and worse candidates. 

College students nationwide need to again become a part of 
the American political process. By not voting we forfeit our position 
in the democratic process and hand over our future to a select — 
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If you are not registered to vote, as the Nike slogan says, 
“JUST DO IT!” 

If you don’t register and vote, please don’t complain when 
the President of the United States and Congress stands by while the 
American higher education system crumbles along with your future. 
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ADVERTISING REPS: LAURI CASEY, LISA 
MCADAMS, JOHN TUTTLE 


The Defender welcomes letters from its readers. All letters 
must bear the signature of the author with a phone number and 
address. Letters become the property of The Defender. The 
editors reserve the right to edit for space, clarity and good taste 
and omit letters if necessary. Letters must be received by Friday 
afternoon and should be ‘sent to The Defender, Box 275, St. 
Michael's College, Winooski Park, Colchester, VT 05439.. 

Opinions expressed on these pages do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of the editors. : mod ‘ 
¥ The Defender is printed by fhe Buyer's Digest Press in Georgia, 

t. 
























I Please answer the following ques- 
I tions by circling the appropriate 
I answer. Please submit all 
| questionaires to The Defender, Box 
] 275. The following 15 rules appear 
I in the rules and responsibilities 

book. 

1) "On attire: It is expected that espe- 
j cially in the chapel, classroom, and 

dining hall students will be neat and 
presentable." 


é 2) "Students are expected to attend 
I all scheduled classes." 


] 3) “Our college is not a utopia." 


4) "It is inappropriate to be intoxi- 
r cated beyond control." 


i 5) "Female and male guests are al- 
I owed in the residence hall facilities 

Sunday through Thursday 9:00 a.m. 
I to 1:00 a.m. and on Friday and Sat- 
I urday 9:00 a.m. to 2:00 a.m." 


i 

§ 6) On alcohol policy: "The college 

J Tecognizes that even in a Christian 
community this privilege can be 

A abused." 


C.I.P. students not living with their 
parents or spouses are required to live 
I in the College Residence Halls." 


I 8) "Rooms of all students should be 
| kept locked when unoccupied. Col- 
j lege authorities are not responsible 


ee ee 


I rooms” 


i 9) On Theft: "Theft is a violation of 
L civillaw and is subject to prosecution. 
Obviously, it is destructive of that 
spirit of Christian community this 
I privilege can be abused.” 


J 10) "A residence hall staff shall be 
J appointed and be solely responsible 
to the Dean and Assistant Dean of 
Student Life. Part of their role will be 


r theresponsiblity to enforce the school 


and residence hall rules and regula- 
tions." 


3 11) "All tests, papers, works of art, 
Il etc. assigned to a student become the 
| official property of St. Michael's 
J College andwill be returned only at 
j the discretion of each individual 

| instructor." 


12) "Our college must have its own 
special features as it has its own 
special goals and the means to achieve 
them.” 


i 

I 13) "The College does the best that it 
J can to graduate the ideal man or 
J woman." 


14) "This Student Guide may seem at Disagree: my life 
first glance to be an imposing list of phere js certainly 


| Do's and Don't's which might make 
your life at St. Michael's onerous and 
joyless.” 


I 15) "Students wishing to pursue reso- 
I lutions to possible conflicts regarding 
J academic matters less than 
j Academic Dismissal should use the 
i following procedure: 


1) Attempt to resolve the difficulty 
‘ with your course professor." 





7) "All full-time undergraduate and live here 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Executive Editor 


My Answer is, I... 


Agree Strongly Disagree Ama total slob 


am always am always lost my class schedule 


there absent so I have a good excuse 
Agree Strongly Disagree No kidding 
Agree Strongly Disagree thought this was 
a dry campus 
Swear by 1:59: ~ s/heisout Disagree N/A: I have 
no girl/boyfriendy 


abuse this privilege have never hadadrink am not 21 


know the college changes this don't care 
every year to fit their needs 
according to class size 


think they should be responsible _ know it's true because § 
I got ripped offand 4 


nothing was ever recovered § 


| 
Yah, I really want those CD's back what prosecution?] 
There is no i 


justice here 


think my R.A.is great _‘ think gll of their roleis have 
alcohol busting never 
seen 
my R.A. 


have been worried about wouldn't want those N/A: have 


the whereabouts of that F's back anyway never 
final exam I took three handed 
years ago..... any papers in 


wonder or know wonder what think that's nice 


what those they mean 
means are... by "special 
features" 
am a senior and ideal: think this is N/A: I may 
they've done their job an unrealistic never graduate 
fantasy 
Agree: I think I've Don't know 
been imposed upon what "onerous" 
a "joy" means 
"resolve" all the never have am not the 
time, [ama difficulty -- academic 
complete I get all A's type 


brown noser 


Happy April Fool's Day!) 


‘ 
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Innovative production made 
‘Execution of Justice' a hit 


By Laura Volpe 
Staff Writer 


Last week’s mainstage pro- 
duction, Execution of Justice, was 
a breakthrough for St. Michael’s 
theatrics. Emily Mann’s script 
combined with the direction of Peter 
Harrigan entertained audiences for 
five nights last week. 

The multi-media event was a 
first for the St. Michael’s theater 
department. Video cameras, slides, 
movie clips, and music were all 
involved in the exciting production 
of Execution of Justice. At times 
they were all being used at once. 
This caused some confusion, but it 
only enhanced the confusion of the 
story itself. 

The play is a docu-drama of 
the trial of Dan White. White was a 
San Francisco supervisor who shot 
and killed Mayor George Moscone 
and fellow supervisor, Harvey Milk. 
Milk was the firstopenly gay elected 
official in the United States. White 
was convicted by an all-white, het- 
erosexual jury on two counts of 
manslaughter instead of murder. 

There were a number of wit- 
nesses involved in the trial. Slides 
of their names helped clarify who 
was whom. 


The audience had the choice of 
looking ata ‘live’ or ‘televised’ ver- 
sionofanewscast. Amy Ford played 
a television reporter standing out- 
side the courtroom. She spoke into a 
camera on the side of the stage while 
it was projected on a screen above. 
This was one of the most impressive 
uses of the cameras. 

For some scenes, the camera 
would focus on the person talking, 
unfortunately the picture was often 
blurry. The first impression was that 
of a rock concert. If you are too far 
away to see the singer then look at 
the screen. The theater was small 
enough for everyone to see what 
was going on. Instead of focusing 
the audiences attention on the im- 
portant character, it seemed to take 
it away. 

The lighting was magnificent 
and helped dramatize the situation. 
There were silhouettes that lined the 
stage. The lighting around these and 
the shadows cast on the characters 
added strong emotion to the play. 

In addition to the media props, 
there were also some innovative 
ideas related to the performances 
themselves. Defense attorney Dou- 
glas Schmidt played by Michael 
Lounsbery and prosecuting attorney 
Thomas F. Norman played by 
Christopher Burrage were involved 
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Junior Greg D'Angelo portrays one of his characters in the drama production 'Execution of Justice’ Wednesday. 


in several situations where they 
spoke in-turn. While one was 
speaking, the other would freeze 
his actions. This added a unique 
dramatization to the already out- 
standing performances. 

On the night of Milk’s mur- 
der, Nov. 27, 1978, there was a 
candlelight procession in his honor. 
The re-enactment of this was the 
most striking and breathtaking part 


of the play. The performers seemed 
to come out of the woodwork with 
candles and then gathered on stage 
to hear Milk’s will read. 

As serious as a murder trial is, 
Greg D’ Angelo brought out laugh- 
ter from both of his performances. 


‘He played two characters, Sister 
-Boom Boom and psychiatrist Dr. 


Jones. D’Angelo’s performances 
were light hearted and some of the 


strongest in the production. 

White and his wife Mary Ann, 
were played by Kevin Anctil and 
Robin Perez. They spent most of 
their stage time sitting in silence, 
but when they spoke, both per- 


_ formers evoked sympathetic emo- 
tion from the audience... 5 


Still crazy after all these years, and years. . 


Registrar celebrates 45 years of 
employment with St. Michael's 


By Janelle Beaulieu 
Assistant Editor 


Imagine working in the same 
place for 45 years. For some, this is 
the ultimate career goal; for others, 
a confinement to the “daily grind” 
or boredom. For Maureen 
McNamara, the registrar of St. 
Michael’s, the first choice is more 
applicable. 

“T’ve enjoyed working with the 
faculty and students," she said. "I’ve 
made many friends among the fac- 
ulty here." 

McNamara is celebrating her 
45th year working at St. Michael’s 
this year. She started working for 
St. Michael’ s in March of 1947 when 
a priest asked her to join the staff. 
“They hadn’t had any women 
working here before 1946,” she said. 

McNamara was born in Burl- 
ington and has lived there for most 
of her life. She attended college at 
Regis, located in Massachusetts, 
and graduated in 1945. She had pre- 
viously worked in Concord, N.H. 
before coming to St. Michael’s. 

In her first position at St. 
Michael’s, McNamara was a secre- 
tary of the then combined admis- 
sions and registrar’s office. When 
the two offices split, McNamara 
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Lane Series at the University of 
Vermont, and chair of the Vermont 
Catholic Media Board (publishers 
of the Vermon lic Tribune). 

McNamara has also had an 





a 
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Maureen McNamara has been registrar since 1969, and has worked at St. 


Michael's since 1947. 


continued working in the registrar’s 
office. She was the college recorder 
and assistant registrar from 1959- 
1965. For the next three years she 
was the coordinator of the graduate 
program , and then became the reg- 
istrar in July of 1969. 

In addition to working in the 
registrar’s office, McNamara has 
been very active in the Vermont 
community. 

Locally, she is on the board of 
the Chittenden Bank, a member and 
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active career working with poli- 
tics. She was the women’s repre- 
sentative for Vermont in the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee for 
eight years, and has been recog- 
nized for this and her other work in 


the Democratic party by being cited 
in Who’s Who in American Poli- 
tics. 


McNamara was one of the 
charter members of Vermont’s 
Bishop’s Advisory Council and she 
was the first New England woman 
representative of the council. For 


this work, McNamara has been cited 








in the American lic Who’ 
Who. She has been recognized in 
the Who’s Wh f_ American 
Women as well. 


The St. Michael’s registrar is 
also active in the New England As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrar’s 
and Admissions Offices. She has 
held the positions of president and 


from 1977-1982. ; 

Inher 45 years of working here, 
McNamara has seen many changes. 
Rightafter she became the registrar, 
the school went co-ed. 

“Tt took a little while for every- 
one to adjust to that,” she said. 

McNamara has also seen many 


changes within the staff and her 


own office, but said she has enjoyed 





“Working here has been a pleasant experience. It's 
the people that make St. Michael's such a good 


place to be." 


eMaureen McNamara, Registrar 





treasurer in this organization, and 
also belonged to the National Asso- 
ciation, where she was active on 
several panels and committees. 
McNamara gave a workshop fornew 
registrars through this organization 


working at the school because she 
likes the people so much. 

“Working here has been a 
pleasant experience. It’s the people 
that make St. Michael’s sucha good 
place to be.” 
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TANNING SALON 


96 WesT CANAL Sr. 
WINOOSKI, VT 05404 
655-1921 


5 visits for $20 
or 
$45/ month unlimited 


$10 off any lotion 
with this ad 
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By Josephine Finn 
Staff Writer 


Toxic and explosivewaste ma- 
terial isinfecting the neighborhoods 
of many people. It may even be 
invading your neighborhood. 

The St. Michael’s Department 
of Economics and Geography 
sp ‘Dickinson College pro- 
> Michael Heiman to speak to 

students and professors about the 

the grassroots movement for envi- 
ronmental justice on Friday, March 

27. Heiman spoke about how waste 

is generated and what is happening 
to the communities where waste 
| management facilities are located. 

There are a couple of reasons 
why Heiman was invited to speak at 
St. Michael’s, said geography pro- 
fessor Richard Kujawa. It will es- 

_ tablish interest on campus about 
environmental issues and itis a good 
idea to expose faculty and students 
to the study of geography since it is 

a new department at St. Michael’s, 

Kujawa said. 

“The environmentis a hot topic 
and the issue of hazardous waste is 
one that more and more people are 
concerned with,” Kujawa said. 

Aperfect solution to hazardous 
waste has not been found yet. Incin- 
erators, wells and landfills have all 
experienced leaking of dangerous 

toxic chemicals, Heiman said. 





“The best solution is not to pro-" 


duce the chemical in the first place," 
Heiman said." Ifitcan’t be recycled 
or disposed of maybe we shouldn’t 
be making it.” 





"The best solution is not to 
produce the chemical in the 
first place. If it can't be 
recycled or disposed of, 
maybe we shouldn't be 
making it." 

Professor Michael Heiman 





The United States has 40 to 50 
documented hazardous waste sites. 
_ The majority of these waste facili- 
ties are located in low income, mi- 
_ Nority neighborhoods, Heiman said. 
. Many of these communities are 
- eligible for federal funds for a clean- 
_ up of the waste facility. These com- 
 Munities are called Superfund sites. 
_ The most famous Superfund site in 
the country is Love Canal located in 
_ Niagara Falls, NY. 
i Twenty thousand tons of 
_ chemicals were dumped into Love 
Canal. The canal was filled with 
clay and the site was sold to the 
Niagara Falls school board for $1. 
A school was built on top of the 
canal and homes were built around 
the school, Heiman said. 
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«Complete Office and School Supplies 
. Located just beyond 
North Campus on Rt 15+ 


RICHMOND 
OrFice EquiPMENT 


ALL OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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nviroment S 
trouble 


Ten years after people moved 
into the Love Canal neighborhood, 
they noticed a serious health de- 
cline throughout the whole com- 
munity, he said. Many people got 
cancer and three-fourths of all preg- 
nancies from 1960-1980 ended in 
miscarriage. Many infants who were 
born had serious birth defects, 
Heiman said. 

When it was discovered that 
people who lived in Love Canal 
were the victims of toxic poisoning, 
homes were abandoned. People re- 
ceived relocation assistance from 
the federal government but only 
$20,000 for their homes, Heiman 
said. 

“To this day Love Canal has 
not been cleaned up, it has only 
been contained,” Heiman said." The 
state of New York and the federal 
government believe 400 out of 700 
homescan berehabitated. They want 
people to move back to Love Canal." 

To receive environmental jus- 
tice from companies who construct 
hazardous waste sites, such as Love 
Canal, people have to take a new 
stand, Heiman said. People have to 
move away from a not-in-my- 
backyard response toward a not-in- 
anyone’s-backyard response. He 
said the public as a whole must be 
exposed to the known risks of haz- 
ardous waste and how it affects the | 
RVIRONINEN yc eid ee GRO ad oe 




















For some 
SMC students 
vacation 
means work 
not play 


By David Adornato 
Staff Writer 


To some students summer 
means relaxation, to others itmeans 
hard work to support themselves 
for the upcomming year. Here are 
afew random looks at what students 
are doing this summer. 

Summer means sunny, warm 
weather, so lots of students want to 
work outdoors. Junior Brian Pear 
is staying at school this summer to 
take classes and continue working 
as a resident assistant. In addition 
Pear said he would like to work on 
a Lake Champlain ferry. 

“Back at home for the last five 
or so summers, I worked on a day 
cruise line,” Pear said. “I only 
need so many more hours before I 
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can go for my captain’s license.” 

Landscaping is a popular out- 
door choice for many college stu- 
dents. Freshman Matt Gautreau said 
he is staying at school to take classes 
and cut lawns. Work is hard to find, 
he said, referring to his hometown of 
Lynn, Mass. 

“Previous summers I have 
painted dorms at Tuft’s University,” 
he said. “If I was at home I probably 
would not have a job because the 
company folded.” 

Butnot all students think work- 
ing outside is the best summer job. 
Waiting tables isa great way to make 
lots of money said sophomore Sha- 
ron Davis who works at the Hilltop 
in Saugus, Mass. 

“They give mea lot of days. I try 
and work nights for the better 
money,” Davis said. “ 

Not all restaurants are great 
places to make money. Sophomore 
Kathy Whitlock said she will be 
waiting on tables at Captain Frosties, 
the same restaurant she has worked 
at for the past five years, but she 
doesn’t expect to make fortune. 

““Wages have not been improv- 
ing atall. There are no raises in sight 


7 West Canal St. 
Winooski ° 
655-3373 





Onion River Clippers 


Men's Haircuts $8 
Men's and women's haircare supplies 
-40% off all Redken and 
Nexxus products: 


Students dance to the tunes offered by D.J. Craig Mitchell at the sophomore semi-formal 
Friday night. The dance was held at the Elk's Lodge in Burlington. The spirited event ran 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. as students enjoyed sandwiches and other finger foods as well as an 

open bar for those with proper identification. 





for anybody there,” Whitlock said. 
“Last year more than ever, busi- | 
ness has gone down. People are 
not spending the same amount 
they usually would.” 

Trying to make money in 
this economy is very difficult, 
junior Bonnie McLeod said. Fo- 
cusing on the LSAT’s will be her 
priority this summer, but she also 
needs to make money for next 
year. 

“T don’t want to work during 
the LSAT course,” Mcleod said. 
“The money you make is insig- 
nificant because of school costs.” 

McLeod, of Lancaster, Mass. 
is concerned about making any 
money. 

“There are no jobs in Massa- 
chusetts,” she said. “It’s about 
the worst place to try and find 
work. It’s all in who you know I } 
think,” she said. 

“T spentmore money this year 
than any year,” Mcleod said. “If I 
don’t have a job this summer I 
don’t know what I'll do for 
spending money next year.” 
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100% American owned. 





Commitments 
Long Term 
Gains 


Need extra money for school? 
Call Western Temporary 
Services. We're experts at 
fitting your school and 
vacation schedule to your 
work schedule. After school or 
during breaks. Christmas time, 
Easter time, summertime or 
anytime. We have 40 years of 
experience and eight divisions 
ready to find the perfect job 
for you. Western offers good 
pay, immediate openings and 
tlexible schedules. Stop by our 
office or give us a call. 
Western Temporary Services. 
The one to call when you 
want to work. 


One Burlington Square 


862-6500 
Eight Divisions Including 
Office * Light Industrial « 
Marketing * Medical 
Technical ¢ Legal e 
Accounting ¢ Santa 
More than 350 offices worldwide. 


Western 


TEMPORARY SERVICES. 
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‘Condom Men' deliver safe sex 


From the 
College Press Service 


Students who find themselves 
in, well, romantic emergencies at In- 
diana University of Pennsylvania can 
just pick up the phone and, voila: 
there's a Condom Man at the door. 

In rain, sleet or snow, the Con- 
dom Men promise quick, confiden- 
tial delivery. All they ask is that you 
call at a resonable hour. 

Darryl Landfried, Scott 
Overbeck andJohn Reiter, who make 
up the board of directors and act as 
deliverymen for the thriving com- 
pany, say business is hot. 

"We're an alternative to the 
drugstore," Overbeck said. 

In order to deter prank calls, the 
Condom Men ask for the caller's 
name, phone number and address, 
then they call the number back. 

Overbeck reports that student 
response has been strong and that 85 
percent of the condom requests are 
from women. 

“We were very surprised by that 
fact," said Overbeck, who noted that 
his business doesn't advertise, and 
has relied only on features in the 
Penn, the student newspaper. 


Overbeck said the trio's mem- 
bership in the Association of College 
Entrepreneurs sparked their interest 
in forming Condom Men, which has 
been so successful that they are 
thinking about expanding to other 
campuses. 

"There's a good markup on 
condoms, though I would rather not 
tell you what," Overbeck said. 





"In rain, sleet, or 
snow, the Condom Men 
promise quick, confi- 
dential delivery. All they 
ask is that you call at a 
reasonable hour." 





The Condom Men stock includes 
glow-in-the-dark condoms, which 
Overbeck describes as "a kind of 
vibrant yellow," keychains with 
condoms tucked inside, and discreet 
matchbooks "so you won't be embar- 
rassed if it falls out of your purse.” 

Valentine's Day saw a rush on 
cupids with condoms hidden inside. 

"Really, there's more demand 
for run-of-the-mill condoms," 
Overbeck said. 


He said the company is 
downplaying the exotic protection 
items and selling more "standard," or 
high-quality, latex, condoms. 

The Condom Men, who get high 
marks from local health agencies and 
AIDS support groups, can answermost 
questions dealing with sexually trans- 
mitted diseases and provide literature 
on safe sex practices if requested. 


Overbeck recalls his first deliv- 


ery with amusement. 

"It was raining very hard. A girl 
had called. When I got there, soaking 
wet, there was a poster instructing me 
to slip the condom under the door. She 
slipped the money back. She was ei- 
ther extremely embarrassed -- or un- 
clothed." 

Overbeck's parents, described by 
their son as conservative, found out 
about his unusual entrepreneurial op- 
eration about an hour before he was 
making a local television appearance 
as one of the Condom Men. 

"Thad to tell them. It was a neces- 
sity. They were fairly supportive,” he 
said. 

Most people call for condoms ata 
reasonable hour, said Overbeck, ex- 
cept for a recent call at 4:00 a.m. 

"I told them to go to the drug- 
store,” he said. 


Oh Marriott! How sweet it is? 


Review: Italian Night offers a 


glimpse of edibility to SMC 


By Jennifer Pitz 
Staff Writer 


Doing a review of an entree is 
a similar torture, like looking for 
fora lostring in the bottom ofa trash 
filled barrel-- you don't want to, but 
you have to. Sometimes looking in 
that barrel you come across some- 
thing you like, perhaps similar in 
comparison to Italian Night on 
Wednesday in the North Campus 
cafeteria. 

Classic foods that please the 
palate and an eating environment 
that is a welcome change make 
Italian night something no one 
should miss. 

Italian Night offers buffet-style 
dinners which feature a variety of 
pasta, sauces and usually an entree 
like chicken or veal parmigiana. It 
would be remiss not to mention the 
bread that is served, especially the 
nacho-cheese looking garlic- 
parmesan. This truly makes the 
best meal a student could ask for. 

The pasta is plentiful and not 


é ee 
YOU CAN HELp: 
REPORT DRUG SMUGGLING 
Tous CUSTOMS 


1 (800) BE ALERT 





oiled down. If you don’t like regu- 
lar spaghetti, try jumbo shells or 
maybe a pasta dish like linguini 
with alfredo sauce. 

Sauces are not too heavy or too 
Sweet, a bit more on the watery 
side. Theirred sauces, like meat and 
marinara can be compared to those 
offered at places like Papa Frank’s. 
Not! 

Chicken patties never tasted so 
good until they are topped with 
cheese and sauce. 

You’ll want piles of bread to go 
along with the meal. What better 
way to compliment spaghetti or 
chicken parmigiana than to eat garlic 
parmesan bread until you can’t eat 
any more. 

The best thing about the food 
service is that you get to decide how 
much you want of everything. 

North Campus cafeteria, lo- 
cated in Sloane Hall, is a welcome 
break from the larger, noisier, but 
cleaner, south campus Marriot. Itis 
a place where atmosphere means a 
lot. Having dinner with friends on 
North Campus means you don’thave 






-BENEFIT- 


Montpelier Flood Recovery 


Rachel Bissex 
& 
Jody Albright 


At the Barre Opera House, 
Friday, April 3rd, at 8:00 p.m. 


toworry about finding seats together, 
or standing in ridiculously long lines. 

Atmosphere also adds a great 
deal to the pleasure of Italian Night. 
People can concentrate on their con- 


-versations. As usual the staff is 


friendly, always welcoming, and 
anxious to please. 

It is the plight of the college 
student. Having the same old food 
week after week is enough to drive a 
student to spend all their money eating 
out. Wednesday nights aren’t like 
that at all. Italian Night makes you 
want to keep filling up your plate 
(and maybe your toilet). 

Try it, you’ ll like it a lot! 







Only two weeks left! 
Submit your work or 
ideas before it is too 
late! 

Call the Defender 
office, 654-2421 i 
interested. 
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‘Bumm y Roy tosses around the frisbee during one of thisseason few 
sunny days. 





Calling All Local Talent 





and interested people to perform in 






SMC’s 3™ Annual 1-World Show 






All proceeds benefit the 
Committee on Temporary Shelter 






McCarthy Recital Hall 
Friday, April 3 
6:00 - 9:00 pm 







Looking for amateur acts such as 






* comedians * folksingers 
* international-multicultural 
* magicians * bands 







If interested, please call the MOVE Office 
at 654-2674 and ask for Steve or Neila. 


















: ; 5 vy ) 4 9 , 
E YOU INTERESTED IN: 






-Special Events 


-Coffee House 
-Peace and Justice 


-Public Relations 


-Alliot Governing 
Board 


APPLICATIONS DUE: 
MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1992 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS AVAILABLE IN ALLIOT 107 
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Calendar of Events 


On Campus Events 
Wednesday, April 1 


Blood drive in Alliot Hall from 12-6 p.m. 

Diversity Coalition meeting from 6-8 p.m. in the upper 
Alliot lounge. 

An open student-faculty symposium will be held on 

i E E :Impli 
for the United States” from 3-5 p.m. in the Farrell 957 
There will be several panelists discussing the implications for 
the United States of the developments in the European 
Community and other European nations. Everyone is wel- 
come, and refreshments will be provided. 

The Media Leaders Lecture Series will be sponsoring 
Loren Ghiglione, who will be speaking on “A Major Ms- 
understanding: Sex and the Journalist of the Future.” It will 
begin at 7 p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center recital hall. All 
are welcome. 

Thursday, April 2 
Money management seminar in Science 108 from 6:30-10 
p.m. 
Acoustic guitar player in St. Ed’s lobby from 7-8:30 p.m. 
Sponsored by the CIP. 
Friday, April 3 
ra rid Show.” sponsored by M.O.V.E., will take 
place in the McCarthy Recital Hall from 6-10 p.m. 
Saturday, April 4 
lored Girls Who’ve Considered Suicide When the 
Rainbow is Enuf” will be presented in the McCarthy Arts 
Center, beginning at 7 p.m. The production is free and open 
to the public, and no reservations are required. The one-act 
play, directed by SMC Residence Hall Director Rochelle 
Peterson, is about the struggles and joys of black womanhood. 
Alternative dance in Alliot Hall from 11 p.m.-3 a.m. 
Caricature artist in Alliot lobby from 11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Sunday, April 5 

Spring training for orientation in Greensleeves from 9 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and in the Rathskeller from 3:30-5 p.m. 
Monday, April 6 





Compiled by Janelle Beaulieu 
Assistant Editor 

Renowned Harvard professor of Jewish Studies Jon D, 
Levenson will give a lecture entitles “The Sacrifice of the 
Beloved Son in Judaism and Christianity” at 7:30 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. The lecture is free and open to the 
public. 

Defender story meeting in upper Alliot Lounge at 6:30. 

Open career counseling from 4:30-6 p.m. in the Student 
Resource Center. 
4K April 7 

Rescue training from 6:30-9:30 p.m. in the upper Alliot 
lounge. 

Nutrition lecture from 6:30-7:30 p.m. in Science 108. 
Wednesday, April 8 

Dr. Anthony Downs, Senior Fellow at the Brookings In- 
stitution in Washington D.C., will discuss the “Transforma- 
tion of Communism into Capitalism” at 4 p.m. in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

Baseball game at 12 p.m. against Norwich. 


Off Campus Events 
Wednesday, April 1 

The Flynn Theater Student Matinee Series presents the 
Muntu Dance Theater of Chicago at 12:00 p.m. The perfor- 
mance is open to the public, and tickets are $6 for all seats. For 
more information or tickets, call 86-FLYNN. 

Champlain College Players presents “Canterbury Tales,” 
a comedy with music through April 4. The performance will 
take place in Alumni Auditorium at 8 p.m. Tickets are $5 for 
adults, $3 for students and seniors. For more information, call 
658-0800, extension 2518. 
Thursday, April 2 

“To Bed With Betsy,” a satire about contemporary 

American life and plight of the family farm, will take place at 
the Shelburne Old Town Hall at 8 p.m. through April 4. 
Tickets are $10 for adults and $7.50 for students and seniors. 
For more information, call 862-1744. 
“Three Virgins and a Whore.” four one-act plays, three 





COMPILED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY JENNIFER PITZ 


SAPS SD 


written by Burlington playwrights, will be presented at City 
Hall at 7:30 p.m. Tickets are $5. For more information, call 
862-0083. 
Friday, April 3 

Doc Watson will be playing folk music at the Flynn 
Theater at 8 p.m. For more information or tickets, call 656- 
4455. 

The Arden Trig will be performing for the Vermont Mozart 
Festival at the First Congregational Church in Burlington at 
8 p.m. Tickets are $15 for adults and $8 for students. For 
tickets, call 862-7352. 

Saturday, April 4 

The Vermont Law School’s Environmental Law Society 
will be presenting an Environmental Conference: Earth, Air, 
and Water from 9-4 p.m. The day-long conference of work- 
shops and panels will be held at Chase Community Center at 
Vermont Law School in South Royalton. 
Sunday, April 5 

David Copperfield will be performing at the Flynn The- 
ater at 5:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets are $27.50 for adults and 
$22.50 for students. For more information, call 863-8778. 
Wednesday, April 8 

The EarthPeace International Film Festival and Burlington 
City Arts will present the Vermont Premiere of “Deadly 
Currents,” a documentary about the Israeli-Palestinian con- 
flict at the Century Plaza on Dorset St., South Burlington. It 
will be at 7 p.m., and all tickets are $6 at the door. For more 
information, call 658-9300, ext. 122. 

The Burlington Women’s Council’s Diversity Film Series 

continues with “Juxta,” a drama observing the effects of 
racism on two children of Japanese women and American 
servicemen, and “New Year,” which looks at the contrast 
between real life experience and media images which foster 
anti-Asian prejudice. 

The films will be shown at Burlington City Hall at 7:30 p.m., 
and a discussion will be held afterward. For more informa- 
tion, call 658-9300, ext. 125. 





‘What was your favorite April Fool's prank? 


Kevin Trihy, 21 

"I borrowed my stepfather's Volvo 
and called him from a pay phone 
then told him I totaled it, then said 


"psyche'.” 


Stephanie Fucarile, 19 

"T was little. We played a trick on 
grandma. We switchedthe real phone 
for one that didn't work. My friend 
called the house, the real phone rang 
and she answered the fake one. She 
couldn't figure it out." 


Ekaratana "Ek" Tejavej, 21 
"T put toilet paper around my 
frineds car- he doesn't know 
who did it." 


Tim Flynn, 22 

"T work with the Showa Girls. I told 
them it was my friend Ross' birth- 
day. They bought him presents and 
I brought him to the house. We sang 
Happy Birthday and he didn't 
realize until his name was sung." 





Leigh Petrucelli, 20 

"T have no comment because I 

don't want to give my floor any 

ideas." 4. 


Amy Hessler, 19 

"T put toothpaste on my 5th 
grade teachers' chair- she sat in 
it!" 


“4 
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By Brian Kelly 
Staff Writer 


It seems no matter where 
you go on campus, someone is 
wearing a jacket with large, white 
letters that spell “St. Michael’s 
Rugby” across the back. 

Instead of the sport, however, 
most people associate the jacket 
with alcohol and a rejection of 
school regulations. But the team 
wants to change that stigma and 
show that they’re serious. 

Last fall the team played its 
first season as a Division III mem- 
ber of the New England Rugby 
Football Union. The union pro- 
vides a schedule and a tournament 
against New England colleges of 
similar size. 

However, the union doesn’t 
fulfill all of the team’s needs. The 
team and its advisor, Doug Facey, 


pole toe, tet 


ra 


SPORTS 
Rugby looks for SMC seal of approval 


believe recognition by the adminis- 
tration would be in the team’s best 
interest. 

Although the ruggers use some 
facilities now, “It would be nice to be 
officially welcome,” by the adminis- 
tration, Facey said. 

Team members Matt Gominiak 
and Matt Bresette said they believe 
that being able to carry the school’s 
name is important for the team’s 
image and reputation. 

Being a school sanctioned club 
wouldallow us to “havea more honest 
approach to things,” Bresette said. 
"It also leads to benefits down the 
road such as insurance, fields, trans- 
portation and advisement (from 
Facey),” he said. 

Those benefits are currently the 
squad’s biggestconcerns. Each player 
pays $35 in dues every season. The 
dues cover membership in the union, 
referee costs, and lining the field for 


Lance Richigaie i weeke on his latest erinting. 


games, team uniforms and rugby 
balls. The team must also pay for 
gas on road trips. Most kids can’t 
afford to be coughing up $50 every 
season, Facey said. 

Although the team wants to be 
recognized, they said they want the 
game to remain in control of the 


has had meetings with Facey and 
next year’s officers about the possi- 
bility of recognition for the team. 

“Mike has been great,” Facey 
said. “He’s been supportive, but he 
doesn’t want to push the issue on the 
players. He wants to make it the 
students’ decision.” 





"It also leads to benefits down the road such as 
insurance, fields, transportation and advise- 


ment." 


«Matt Bresette on the rugby team becoming 
recognized by the Student Association 





players. 

“We don’t want the school to 
have too much to do with the game 
itself,” Bresette said. “We don’t 
want to deal with the strictness of 
varsity athletics.” 

Mike Samara, dean of students, 


ue : = 
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Painter brings baseball to life 


By Angela Marie Frye 
Staff Writer 

Scattered paint brushes, art 
magazines, and splattered paint 
on the floors at the Slone Arts 
building on North Campus are 
just a few things you may notice 
when entering Lance Richbourg's 
studio. 

His bird Charlie, a 12-year- 
old cockateale, rests on top of a 
five-and-a-half foot canvas, skip- 
ping along the narrow edges of a 
painting currently in progress. 

But the most breathtaking of 
all are the masterpieces which 
line the eggshell-colored, decay- 
ing walls in the office of the As- 
sociate Professor of Fine Arts. 

Paintings of baseball players 
in motion hang, in no particular 
order, around the room. 

“My father played major 
league baseball for the Boston 
Braves in the late 1920’s,” said 
Richbourg. 

The Vermontartistnever saw 
his father play in the majors. The 
paintings are a reflection of old 
black and white photographs of 
his dad playing baseball. 

“T feel, in some way, I am 
bringing these pictures back to 


life,” said Richbourg. “I can trans- 
port myself back in time through my 
painting and relive the moment with 
my father when he slid into home 
plate.” 

Richbourg said his father saw 
some of the first paintings and really 
enjoyed them. 

“My work is an expression of 
energy,” Richbourg said. 

“I want to create a believable 


"T can transport myself 
back in time through my 
painting and relive the 
moment with my father 
when he slid into home 
plate." 

¢Lance Richbourg 


space and light for the people who 
see my paintings, and make the ac- 
tion portrayed as vivid and dramatic.” 

Richbourg said that in the con- 
text of sports, he is celebrating the 
human figure as being graceful, bal- 
anced and powerful, in a heroic way. 

He began to paint seriously in 
1958, and majored in Art at UCLA. 
Richbourg has taught Painting, 
Drawing, Design and Art History at 


St. Michael’s since 1975. 

Before he moved to Vermont, 
Richbourg raised cattle in Laurel 
Hill, Fla., for a while, but he said 
it did not allow him enough time 
to work at his art. 

For the past 10 years he has 
sold his art in a gallery in New 
York City, and every two years he 
has an art show. 

“I’ve been moderately suc- 
cessful,” said Richbourg. “I’ve 
been very fortunate. 

While teaching, Richbourg 
wants to set up a situation for his 
students where he is actually pre- 
tending to teach. 

“Tf I do this, I can set some- 
thing up where an accident may 
happen that will enlighten one of 
my students,” he said. “That’s 
how I learned and it has relieved 
me from a lot of guilt. I have 
found my vehicle.” 

“T realize I might wake up 
one day and not be able to paint 
anymore,” he said. “I am work- 
ing in a genre right now, and there 
is a lot of energy in my painting. 
I enjoy finding enough of a chal- 
lenge and variation in it, so I’ll 
keep painting until I can’t do it 
anymore. 


Facey said although he has got- 
ten support from every administra- 
tion member he’s talked to, he feels 
they are discomforted by the current 
“gray areas” of the team. They would 
feel better if the team was recog- 
nized, he said. 


One of these gray areas is alco- 
hol. Bresette said Samara wanted 
the team to state its goals or write a 
team constitution. Samara wanted 
“aplan of action on how to deal with 
the specific challenges and realities 
of alcohol surrounding the game,” 
Bresette said. 

The club has to handle its so- 


cial aspects, Facey said. If it is rec- 


ognized, then it has to be subject to 
the same rules that other clubs are, 
he said. The New England Rugby 
Football Union doesn’t allow any 
alcohol consumption at all by its 


’ members. 


The process of being recog- 
nized involves a presentation by 
Samara to the president’s cabinet. If 
approved, the team would apply for 
conditional recognition by the Stu- 
dent Association (SA) for one year. 
If the SA approves the club, it will 
receive $500 in its first year. 


Rugby routs Regina 


By Brian Kelly 
Staff Writer 


Despite muddy playing conditions, the St. Michael’s rugby club» | 
pummelled Salve Regina in Newport, R.I., Saturday, 35-7. 
Scrum Half Tim O’ Leary led the ruggers with two tries. Ae oa 


_. | for four points and the kick after counts for two. 


Tony Cipriano, playing wing forward, pounced on the ball in nde try | 


zone for another. Ed Calnan and Steve Barlock both added tries also. | 3 ‘ 
Senior Co-Captain Ben Filmore missed only one kick after and added | 
three points in a penalty kick. Chris Hartigan hit a running drop kick to | 


ice the game. 


“Tt was a surprisingly well-played game because we haven’t been | 


able to practice in the snow,” Hooker Sean Hines said. “We seemed to 
be in better shape that Salve was. We can’t let this win get to our heads 
with St. Anselm’s and UVM coming up.” 


Intramural ccaeae 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Staff Writer 


The undefeated Suffering B’s defeated Captain Morgans by a score 
of 4-1 in the final game of the Poly Hockey tournament on Sunday, 
March 29, 

Brian Schneider started the scoring for the Suffering B’s with six 
minutes left in the first period. One minute into the second period, Marc | 
Moore scored their second goal. 

With the score at 2-1, Mike Burns scored again in the second period. 
Brian Schneider finished the scoring in the third period with his second 
goal of the day. 

In other Intramural news: 

* Paul Methavichit defeated Mitsu Nishain two games to none in the 
Ping Pong finals. 

*Anyone who wants to participate in the Schick Super Hoops three- 
on-three tournament must sign up by Friday, April 3. The tournament 
date is Sunday, April 5 at noon. Players compete in men’s and women’s 
divisions. All pede receive Schick razors. 


Congratulatioms to the mew members 
of the S.A. Executive Board: 


Finance: Michael Manna, '94 
Student Policy: Drew Kasora, '93 
Communications: Julie King, '94 
Programming: Celeste Viger, '93 
Operations: Timothy Kinney, '94 

Academics: Amy Beth Hessler, '94 
International/Multi-Cultural Affairs: 
Hardy Cojer, '93 
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By Gary Larose 
Staff Writer 


In his past three seasons on the St. Michael’s baseball team, senior 
Rob Russo has proven to be one of the most consistent players, both at 
 Ithe plate and on the mound, in the Northeast-10 Conference. 
On the team’s trip to FloridaRusso batted over .500 and hit two 
homeruns to help Knights finish 4-4-1 in their trip down south. 
In Sunday’s doubleheader against American International, he al- 
| lowed only four hits, struck out five, and faced only three batters over 


the minimum in a losing cause. 


| Russo started playing for St. Michael’s when the baseball program 
__}was rejuvenated in 1989 and has been through a couple rough years 
| |while the team continues to rebuild and improve each season. But he is 
| Jexpecting better things from this years squad. 3 
“Tf the snow ever melts and we can get outside we’ ll win a few ball 





Sea because we have a strong infield, strong Oy and some 
| hitters,” Russo said. ae 


Deb eA — ee foe 


Three hits 
not enough 


for baseball niche in athletics 


By Gary Larose 
Staff Writer 

In their first games since return- 
ing from Florida three weeks ago, the 
St. Michael’s baseball team dropped 
a pair of 4-0 games to defending 
Northeast-10 champion American 
International College on Sunday. 

St. Michael’s got strong pitch- 
ing from seniorco-captain Rob Russo 
and freshman Chip Cononi, but it 
wasn’t enough to overcome the one 
and two hitters thrown by 
Yellowjacket hurlers Jeff Spanswick 
and Brian Kagan. 

In his first complete game of the 
season Russo allowed only four hits, 
struck out five and faced only three 
batters over the minimum. But his 
offense wasn’t able to give him any 
support while AIC capitalized on all 
of their scoring chances. 

“We had solid fielding through- 
out the game,” Russo said, “but we 
were hurt by not being able to get 
outside.” The Knights have been 
practicing indoors throughout the 
winter at assistant coach Len 
Whitehouse’s Baseball Academy. 

In the second game, Cononi was 
outstanding for the Knights, allowing 
only six hits, but once again the St. 
Michael’s bats were dead. 

“The biggest key to the games 
were getting the clutch hits when we 
needed one,” St. Michael’s Assistant 
Coach Greg Wells said. “It is going 
to take a little while for our hitters to 
get used to seeing live pitching, but 
they should be right in the swing of 
things once they can get outside: 


Tennis gets revenge on 


By Kevin Patterson 
Staff Writer 


| The St. Michael’s men’s ten- 
_ Mis team split their matches on last 
_ weekend’s road trip beating St. 
Anselm’s 9-0 on Saturday and 
_ losing at Bentley 9-0 on Sunday. 
. The Knights are now 1-2 on the 
_ season. 
St. Michael’s played well and 
‘won at all positions, both singles 
d doubles indoors at St. 
selm’s. 

“We haven’t beaten them in 
10 years,” junior Rob Woodman 
Said. “We wanted some revenge 
r 


we got it.” 

Woodman won his match at 
‘first singles fairly easily, 6-2, 6-4. 
= second position, Ben Wynn 

in straight sets, 6-4, 6-4. Phil 
oto ‘went three tough sets before 
winning in the third spot, 6-7, 7-5, 


























“Phil (Noto) played a very 
z00d match,” coach George Shaw 
said. “He showed a great deal of 
| patience anda willingness to fight, 
coming from behind in both sets 
le won.” 
Kevin Birch won easily in the 
urth spot, 6-1, 6-1 and Jeff 
\rimento got a point in the fifth 
Wi inning 6-4, 6-0. Todd Scrime 
| finished out the sweep by winning 
{ number six, 6-4, 6-3. 
At first doubles, Woodman 
ad Wynn took another point with 
16-2, 7-5 victory. Birch and Noto 


won a couple of tough sets in the 
second doubles position, 7-5, 7-6, 
while Arimento and Greg Houser 
smoked their opponents in the third 
spot, 6-1, 6-0. 

“We were a little better than 
them at all positions,” Wynn said. 
“Everyone played really hers and we 
gota big win.” 





"We knew they were a 
better team. We had 
nothing to lose and we 
gave it our best, but we'll 
just have to wait until 
next time." 

¢Junior Rob Woodman 





The final score was the same on 
Sunday, but this time St. Michael’s 
came out on the losing end. A more 
experienced Bentley team shut out 
the Knights in their first ime outdoors 
this season. 

“They have some seniors and 
with experience,” Shaw said. “They 
were a little better than we were all 
the way around.” 

Woodman lost at first singles 6- 
3, 6-2. Wynn won his first set in the 
second spot, but dropped the next 
two and lost, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

“Ben Wynn played a good match 
for us,” Shaw said. “He hung in 
there, but just couldn’t finish it off.” 

Phil Noto had a tough time in 
the third position, losing 6-1, 6-1. 






St. Anselm; falls to Bentley 


Kevin Birch also lost in straight sets 
at number four, 6-3, 6-2. Jeff 
Arimento went three sets before los- 
ing in the fifth spot, 6-0, 3-6, 6-2, and 
Greg Houser was blanked at number 
six, 6-0, 6-0. 

_ The Knights were subject to 
much of the same in doubles action. 
Woodman and Wynn were defeated 
at number one, 6-3, 6-0. Birch and 
Noto went three sets before losing in 
the second spot, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3. Houser 
and Arimento lost 6-4, 7-5, closing 
out the shutout loss. 

“Tt was our first time playing 
outdoors,” Shaw said. “The wind 
was definitely a factor against us.” 

““We knew that they were a bet- 
ter team, “ Woodman said. “We had 
nothing to lose and we gave it our 
best, but we’ ll just have to wait until 
next time.” 

The Knights will play three 
matches on the road this week. 
Thursday they travel to Albany to 
take on St. Rose for the first time. 

“We are looking forward to 
playing St. Rose,” Woodman said. 
“They are a team we know nothing 
about.” 

Saturday the Knights travel to 
Bryant and Sunday they will close 
out the trip at Assumption. 





CRUISE JOBS 
Cruise Lines Now Hiring. Earn 
$2,000+ per month working on cruise 
ships. World travel! Holiday, Sum- 
merand Full-time employment avail- 
able. For Employment Program call 
1-206-545-4155 ext. C 427 













DiMas1 finds her 


By Ray Zamagni 
Staff Writer 


When rolls of toilet paper 
came flying from the stands last 
month during anationally televised 
basketball game, not everyone was 
able to watch and enjoy the sea of 
white form on the court. 

With her boss (Athletic Di- 
rector Ed Markey) watching the 
game on television from Florida, 
Margaret DiMasi knew she had a 
job to do. 

“T just told my crew to go out 
and pick it up. There was the 
equivalent to two cases of toilet 
paper out there,” she said. 


"T look at my job as a 
service to the athlete and 
the students. I get the 
most satisfaction from 
kids being successful." 
¢Margaret DiMasi 


DiMasi, a 1988 graduate of 
St. Michael’s, holds three differ- 
ent jobs within the athletic depart- 
ment. She is intramural director, 
womens’ cross-country coach, and 
equipment manager. 

During the fall, DiMasi 
coaches the women’s cross-coun- 
try team in the afternoon and per- 
forms her other responsibilities 
during the day and at night. For 
every home sporting event, she 


~--! makes sure everything is on the~ 


playing surface for the game. She 
also takes inventory and stocks the 
equipment, washes team laundry, 
and does almost anything else that 
is needed. 

“T look at my job as a service 
to the athletes and the students,” 
DiMasi said. “TI get the most satis- 
faction from kids being success- 
ful.” 

After graduating, DiMasi 
worked for the Marriott Corp. at 
Bentley College. But, after eight 
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Margaret DiMasi 


months, she realized that she’d 
rather serve athletes than food. 

“The people here are much 
more friendly and I think I found 
my niche in athletics,” she said. 

Although she majored in El- 
ementary Education in college 
DiMasi said she doesn’t imagine 
herself working as a teacher. 

“I get better motivated with 
kids on an athletic field rather than 
aclassroom,” she said. 

Because she is young, it’s easy 
for DiMasi to relate to her work- 
study employees. 

“T offer them wisdom and ad- 
vice, since I’m so much older than 
they are,” she kidded. 

Heremployees enjoy her flex- 
ibility and willingness to listen. 


~~""“She’s probably the best boss 


I’ve ever had," sophomore Mike 
Rideout said. “She’ll offer more 
hours when I need work and she 
understands if I can’t make it.” 
Although she is usually busy 
and almost always seems to be ina 


hurry, DiMasi said she wouldn’t 
be here if she didn’t love the job. 

“It’s a warm and friendly 
community that I workin,” DiMasi 
said. “I'll stay here as long as I’m 
welcome.” 


AIC belts SMC 


By Maryanne Ray 
Staff Writer 

Throughout the preseason, the 
St. Michael’s softball team has had 
to practice in the hard gyms of the 
Ross Sports Center and North Cam- 
pus, or try and trudge through the 
mud. But on Sunday afternoon, the 
team felt what it’s like to play on the 
dry fields of Springfield, Mass. 

Unfortunately, the Lady 
Knights lost their season-opening 
doubleheader to Northeast-10 
powerhouse American International 
College (AIC). 

Despite the losses, Head Coach 
Nancy Lubinsky was pleased with 
the team’s effort. “I was happy that 
we were finally able to play a game 
on a nice and dry field, and I think 
the kids played really well.” 

In the first game, the Lady 
Knights lost 8-2 despite a good 


pitching effort by freshman Chris- 
tine Cole. Cole allowed only four 
hits. However, St. Michael’s was 
held to just two hits and committed 
four errors in the game. 

In the second game, the 
Yellowjackets added more force to 
their bats and beat the Lady Knights 
15-5. St. Michael’s tried anything 
to stop AIC’s rampage, as both Cole 
and Krisha Simpkins pitched in the 
game. Junior Leigh Petrucelli had 
two hits and batted an even .500 on 
the day. 

Cole said the team was not 
discouraged by the losses because 
they have a long way to go. 

“A lot of good things came out 
of the games because we were able 
to play together for the first time and 
see how we can play together,” she 
said. 


-Extra Income ‘9z- 

Earn $200-$500 weekly mailing 1992 travel 
brochures. For more information, send an addressed 
stamped envelope to: ATW Travel, P.O. Box 430780, 

Maimi. FL. 33143 
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Tempo Bronco Festiva 
7S 
GeT°500 To Use As Cas Back On A ome 

There are plenty of great opportunities out All 4-year college grads, grad school graduates 
there for college graduates. But when it comes and grad school students are eligible for $500 cash 
to buving a new car, vou won't get a better back and pre-approved credit on almost every 1991, 
opportunity than at your New England and 92, and ’93 Ford car and light truck in stock. And 
Northern New York Ford Dealers. to make buying a new Ford even easier, they will 

Because your Ford Dealers offer you 5 of show you other special incentives that may apply. 
America’s top 10 best-selling vehicles* Plus, if So hurry to your New England and Northern 
you graduate between October 1, 1990 and New York Ford Dealers. Because this opportunity 
December 31, 1992, they also offer you the wont knock for long. For more information call: 
Ford College Graduate Purchase Program. 1-800-321-1536. 
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Based on 1991 calendar year sales. Additional Ford vehicles not pictured but included in this program are Crown Victoria, Econoline and Club Wagon. 
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